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For Friends’ Review. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE GENTILE 
CHURCHES. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER, 


II, 

It would hardly seem fitting to pass from this 
deeply interesting subject, without a brief con- 
sideration of that severe and protracted struggle 
which the great Apostle, and his Gentile converts, 
were obliged to maintain with the Jewish element 
which gradually became incorporated with their 
church organization ; as well as against the bitter 
hostility and secret machinations of the Sanhedrim 
and the Synagogue, whose powerful influence 
semed to environ them on every side. 

_We cannot easily over-estimate the great obliga- 
tion which the Christian church ever since that day 
has rested under, to this faithful Ambassador of 
the Gospel of Christ, and to his brave and de- 
voted followers, for their steadfast resistance to the 
pressure from within and from without, to compel 
them to engraft upon its worship, and upon the 
confession of its faith, the ceremonial rites and 
ordinances of the old Hebrew law. 

the peril was scarcely greater from the fierce 
Prsecutions of their open enemies, the Jews, than 
tom the insidious efforts of secret emissaries in 
their very midst who were sent to spy out their 
iberty and to stir up dissension among their 
Waker brethren. 


Wholly apart, moreover, from these organized 
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efforts to distract the infant Churches of the Gen- 
tiles, were the questions that legitimately arose, 
and which were as yet unsolved, in regard to the 
permanency of the obligation of the Old Covenant 
ritual and symbols: and what was the Divine will 
and purpose concerning their perpetuation. 

The first message of the Gospel was sounded at 
Jerusalem, and involved simp!y on the part of its 
hearers, ‘‘ repentance towards God and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Many thousands of the Jews 
accepted it; and even those who, ‘‘ by wicked 
hands,” had ‘‘ crucified the Lord of Glory,” and 
‘¢had killed the Prince of Life,’’ or who had as- 
sented to His death, were convicted of their sins 
and found peace and pardon through the blood of 
His cross. 

For years no other demand was made upon them 
and no other obligation imposed upon them, than 
their acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. 

As the Apostles proved to* them from the Old 
Covenant Scriptures, that this ‘‘ Jesus was the 
Christ,”"** the promised Messiah, and the Holy 


*Pressensé says truly : ‘‘Never has transition been more admirably ac- 
complished than that Tosa the Old Covenant to the New, for the very 
simple reason that the latter struck all its roots down into the former. 
In the period which immediately followedthe Pentecost, the primitive 
Church was not called to break the tie which bound it to the Temple. 
It still celebrated the Levitical worship. The assiduous attendance of 
the Apostles in the holy place is very notable ; and they scrupulously 
observe the ceremonial Law, which, in their view, still stands in its 
integrity. . . . They havenot yet comprehended that in Christ 
Jesus all national barriers are done away, and that the privileges and 
the prescriptions of Judaism are alike abolished. They still believe 
in the necessity of circumcision.”—(‘‘ Zarly Years of Christianity,” 
Apostolic Era—Pages 40, 47.) 
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Spirit carried home the conviction of the truth of 
the Records that He had Himself inspired, they 
believed and confessed, and were ‘‘ justified 
from all things from which they could not be justi. 
fied by the law of Moses.” 

They remained in all other things Jews, as they 
hadever been.* The Temple and the Synagogue, 
the Jewish Law and the commandments, the daily 
public reading of the Old Testament, the Jewish 
Sabbath, the rites of circumcision, and the ‘‘ divers 
washings and carnal ordinances,’’ were all honored 
as before. 


The Lord Jesus had declared that He ‘‘ came 
not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to 
fulfil them :’’? ana His Apostles based their claim 
to the acceptance by their hearers of the Divine au- 
thority of the new dispensation, upon the evidence 
they offered that this was the One, ‘‘of whom 
Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write.’’ 
They had no thought themselves, for years, of the 
establishment of a new church organization. Look- 
ing as they evidently did for the immediate coming 
of their Lord, all earthly considerations were 
literally absorbed and swallowed up in the immed- 
iate presence of that great event; so that the Rich 
and Poor, at first, had all things in common ; ’’+ 
and ‘‘continuing daily in the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship,’’ they gave up their time and 


thoughts almost wholly to the ‘‘ Word of God and 
prayer.” ¢ ° 

Their position towards the Jewish Church was 
somewhat that of an ‘‘impertum in imperio;”’ 
recognizing their obligations to the larger organ. 
ization, while acknowledging a still higher and 
closer obligation to the new truths, which had 
been revealed to them as the interpretation and 
fulfilment of the older revelation. 


They did not at the time even call themselves 
Christians. ‘‘Saints,’’ ‘‘ Brethren,’’ ‘ Disciples,” 
‘*the faithful,” ‘‘the called,’’ ‘‘the chosen,’’— 


*** When the majority of the members of a Jewish community were 
convinced that Jesus was the Christ, there was nothing to interrupt 
the current of their former common life. There was no need for 
secession, for schism, for a change in the organization. The old forms 
of worship and the old modes of government could still go on. 
- . « « « « The reading of the life of Christ and of the letters of 
Apostles supplemented, but did not supersede, the ancient lessons 
from the Prophets, and the ancientsinging of the Psalms. The com- 
munity as a whole, was known by the same name which had desig. 
nated the purely Jewish community.’’—(Hatch’s Bampton Lectures 
— Organization of the Early Christian Churches—Pages 60, 61.) 

+The same writer last quoted says: ‘‘Such was the state of so. 
ciety when those who accepted Christian teaching began to be drawn 
together into communities, They were so drawn together in the first 
instance, no doubt, by the force of a great spiritual emotion, the 
sense of sin, the belief in a Redeemer, the hope of the life tocome. 
But when drawn together thgy ‘had all things common.” The world 
and allthat was in it was destined soon to pass away. ‘The Lord 
was at hand.’ In the meantime they were ‘members one of an- 
other,’”’—(‘‘ Organization Early Christian Churches.’’—Page 35.) 


t Neander thus describes their inchoate condition: ‘* The disc:ples 
had not yet attained a clear understanding of that call, which Christ 
haa already given them by so many intimations, to form a Church en- 
tirely separated from the existing Jewish economy; to that economy 
they adhered as much as possible. . » « They remained outwardly 
ee although in proportion as their faith in Jesus as the Redeemer 

ecame clearer and stronger, they would inwardly cease to be Jews, 
and all external rites would assumea different relation to their in- 
ternal life. It was their belief that the existing religious forms would 
continue till the second coming of Christ, whena new and higher 
order of things would be established ; and this great change they ex- 
pected would shortly take place. Hence the establishment of a dis- 
tinct mode of worship was far from entering their thoughis. Al- 
though new ideas respecting the essence of true worship arose in 
their minds from the light of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as great 
an interestin the Temple worship as any devout Jews.—(‘‘ History 
of the Planting of the Christian Church.’ Vol, 1. Page 28.) 
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these were the names by which for years they were 
distinguished among themselves. * 

Gradually, however, the light dawned upon the 
infant organization. It has been well said tha 
‘©The historical development of the Christian 
Church as a body is similar to that of the Christian 
life in each of its members. Many separate rays 
of Divine light, at different times, enter the soul, 
various influences of awakening preparative grace 
are felt, before the birth of that new Divine life by 
which the whole character of man is destined to be 
taken possession of, pervaded and transformed, 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thoy 
hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth.? The same may 
be affirmed of the Church collectively; with this 
difference, however, that here the point of com. 
mencement is more visibly and decidedly marked.” 

Thus, in course of time, we find that all thos 
who acknowledged that Jesus was the true Messiah, 
separated themselves from the mass of the Jewish 
people into a distinct religious community. 

It followed as a necessary consequence of this 
gradual transformation, from such diverse elements, 
that a wide latitude of opinion upon minor matters 
must prevail, and great diversity both in doctrine 
and practice would exist where such discordant 
views were mingled in one body. 

‘«There were many errors,’’ says Neander, 
‘‘ arising from the prevailing Jewish mode of think. 
ing, some of which were by degrees corrected, in 
the case of those who surrendered themselves to the 
expansive and purifying influence of the Christian 
spirit; but in those over whom that spirit could 
not exert such power, these errors formed the 
germ of the later Jewish-Christian (the so-called 
Ebionitish) doctrine, which set itself in direct hos 
tility to the pure doctrine.’’ 


(To be continued.) 
Richmond Hill, L, I., N. Y., Fourth mo. 2oth, 1887. 
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WATER AND Moss.—I have a great belief in the 
efficacy of fire engines against a mob. Wet clothes 
damp ardor; few men are brave when cold and 
wet ; and this fact is so well known that a certall 
French politician living in Paris during the period 
of excitement was in the habit, as soon as he ros, 
of looking out of the window, and if he found that 
it was raining would exclaim with a sign of reliel: 
‘¢ No revolution to-day.’’ We also learn that whet 
Louis Philippe was replacing Napoleon’s statue ol 
the column in the Place Vendéme, the Napoleom 
ists assembled continually in excited crowds around 
the pedestal. The crowds were, however, soon ds 
persed by copious streams of water being pump 
on them. The material effect of a stream.of walt 
projected from a fire engine through a hose 1s 0! 
siderable. No man can stand against it. Besi 


***The members of the Christian Church are characteristically 


tinguished by the very names they originally bore. Among’ c 
selves they were called mathetai, pistot, adelphoi. The Aposis 
their Epistles, usually designate the believers as the 
Christ,’ the e&/ektoi. Correspondent herewith are the many § 
bolical names which were likewise employed to designate the i 
bers of Christ’s body.”—(Guericke’s Antiquities of the Ch 
Church—Page 15.) 
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on the principle that the mishaps of others afford 
human beings a certain amount of satisfaction, the 
members of a crowd are sure to laugh at seeing 
their companions wetted, and a crowd which begins 
to laugh ceases to be dangerous. I would therefore 
suggest that whenever a serious disturbance is anti- 
cipated a few fire engines should be placed at the 
disposal of the police.— Zhe Fortnightly Review. 


Address of the Congress of Churches and 
Christians. 


CONVENED IN CHICAGO MARCH 30 AND 31, 1887. 


To the Christian Ministry and Churches of the 
United States. 


This Christian Congress sends greeting: We 
desire to recognize with gratitude to God, the labors 
and testimony of the National Christian Associa- 
tion and those churches and denominations which 
have kept, or are endeavoring to keep, their commun- 
ions free from the ‘‘ unfruitful works of darkness ;” 
and we cherish the hope that all Christian people 
of all denominations will soon stand side by side 
in this service of Christ against the secret lodge 
system. 

We address ourselves especially to the Christian 
ministry. In the long and bloody struggle which 
freed us from slavery, many ministers of the Gospel 
shrank from the movement in its early stages, 
because some prominent opponents of slavery 
broached unsound views concerning the inspiration 
of the Bible, the Christian Sabbath and civil gov- 
ernment. 

We rejoice to assure you that this Congress re- 
ceives Christ as our Saviour, and the Bible as our 
guide ; and that we believe that the Christian minis- 
ters of the United States, in sincerity, ability and 
integrity, are equal if not superior to the religious 
teachers of any other nation or age of the world ; 
with the necessary exceptions growing out of our 
common human frailties, and the terrible power of 
Satan by which even apostles stumbled and some 
of them fell. 

We, therefore, respectfully call your attention to 
the truths and testimonies brought out by our har- 
monious and happy Congress of Churches and 
Christians ; and fervently ask your co-operation 
with us in the high and holy work of purifying our 
courthouses from secret oaths, and our families 
and churches from the deceptions and defilements 
of secret lodges. 

We are well aware that there exists among you 
wide-spread conviction that secret combinations 
of men, organized for the purpose of seeking 
special advantages for themselves in politics, in 
business, in labor, and in all the relations of civil 
society, are injurious and portentous. The evil is 
increasing upon us, and shows no signs of self-des- 
\tuction. If the power and baleful influence of 
these combinations are to be destroyed or greatly 
diminished, it must be by the united influence of 


those Christian people who see and feel the evil 
and the danger. 
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We are convinced that the favorable time has 
come to inaugurate a general Christian movement 
against this mighty foe of our nation’s peace and 
prosperity. The great interest, unanimity, and 
unexpected dimensions of this Congress make it 
manifest that this is the opportune moment to 
press this matter upon the churches and the people. 

We earnestly request all ministers in sympathy 
with our object to discuss the subject before their 
congregations, and all churches to investigate it and 
pass and publish resolutions upon it. 

We urge that conventions be held in counties 
and States to agitate the question, and that 
organizations be formed to co operate with future 
Congresses that may convene. [Signed.] 

E. W. FarrcuI_p, 

Mitton WRIGHT, 

J. BLANCHARD, 

M. C. RANSEEN, 

N. WARDNER, 

B. T. RoBERTs, 

C. W. PRITCHARD, 

P. GOEBEL, 

E. T. BaILey, 
Committee. 


= 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ELIZABETH FRY, 


(Continued from page 611.) 

That music and dancing were not the only snares 
to the impetuous Elizabeth, she was soon to dis- 
cover. Her mind ‘‘got wrapped up” in the 
coming election at Norwich, to an extent which 
made her feel it would be well to take herself out 
of the way for the time, either to London Yearly 
Meeting, or to some other such safe and sober re- 
sort. Then this was reconsidered ; for why, she 
argues, not try ‘‘ to command the mind at home ?” 
Why, indeed? But for such a hot blooded young 
person it was not so easy as appears. ‘‘ Even such 
a poor body as I can get many votes,”’ she alleges, 
and finally stops to get them. The whole Earlham 
party were intensely interested ; they went into the 
town on the polling day and ‘‘ took part in its tu- 
mults ;’’ and Betsy, who no doubt had been in the 
heart of it all, was thoroughly ashamed of herself 
afterwards, and was convinced that the less public 
matters were entered into by her the better. The 
loss of the election perhaps had its share in this last 
resolution. 

Still we get glimpses of the Elizabeth yet to 
come: ‘*I believe I feel much for my fellow- 
creatures—though I think I mostly see into the 
minds of those I associate with, and satirize their 
weaknesses ; yet I do not remember ever being any 
time with any one who was not extremely dis- 
gusting, but I felt a sort of love for them; and I 
do hope I would sacrifice my life for the good of 
mankind.” 

At this time, she goes on to say, her mind 
craved ‘‘ peace and quiet.’? The bustle at Earl- 
ham, the continual comings and goings of a large 
household, where the guest chambers were seldom 
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empty, and the family members themselves were 
back and forward perpetually, made the house 
often a scene of commotion, from which she would 
make her escape to wander alone along the peace- 
ful glades and beside the river—a favorite resort. 
The grounds must have been singularly beautiful : 
‘¢The river Wenham, a clear winding stream, 
flowed through them, and its banks were overhung 
by an avenue of ancient timber-trees. There, on 
summer evenings, the young people often met to 
read, walk, or sketch. On the south front of the 
house, which was large, old, and irregular, there 
extended a noble lawn, flanked by groves of trees 
growing from a carpet of wild flowers, moss, and 
long grass.” And beyond these, again, came 
meadow upon meadow, where we can fancy Eliza- 
beth wandering hither and thither, hearkening to 
the cooing of the wood pigeons and the croaking 
of the rooks, but blissfully free from any fears of 
further intrusion on her solitude. 


She was not, however, long to enjoy the delights 
of Earlham. 

In her twentieth year (people were surely older 
of their age than they are now-a-days, and we can 
hardly fancy the rapidly sobering and maturing 
Elizabeth Gurney was only nineteen when she 
began her married life), in her twentieth year, 
however, the fact remains that she engaged herself, 
and within a few months wedded ; but we will give 
her own words in a letter written to her kind rela. 
tion and counsellor, Joseph Gurney Bevan. ‘‘ Some 
time ago,” she says, ‘‘ Joseph Fry, youngest son of 
William Storrs Fry of London, paid us a visit at 
Earlham, and made me an offer of marriage. He 
has since renewed his addresses. I have had many 
doubts, many risings and fallings, about the af- 
fair,’’—with more of the sort, concluding with, 
**I do not think I could have refused him without 
proper authority at this time.” We could wish to 
have had a little more information and a little further 
insight into what the writer really felt at this par- 
ticular moment: but the details are very meagre. 

‘There was a strong individual preference,’’ 
says her biographer (we wonder, by the way, if that 
is the usual Friends’ term for being in love, or 
‘whether they of the ‘‘ plain” sort decline to recog- 
nize any such mundane feeling); ‘‘ the suitability 
of the connection was apparent, Elizabeth’s habits 
and education having rendered affluence almost es 
sential to her comfort,’’—by which we conjecture 
that the youngest son of William Storrs Fry of 
London was better endowed than youngest sons 
even of rich fathers usually are. Whether it were 
from the feeling above suggested, or because there 
really was a prosaic and speedily concluded court- 
ship, certainly we hear no more about it; and as 
the marriage proved a happy one, we can only 
conclude that Elizabeth’s warm heart was more 
deeply engaged than she herself knew; that she 
liked the man—and the more she saw of him, the 
better she liked him. ‘‘ My feelings towards Jo- 
seph,”’ she does just mention, ‘‘are so calm and 
pleasant, and I can look forward with so much 
-cheerfulness to a connection with him”—which is 
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all very well ; but then by this time there was the 
high cap and discarded turban, and with the disap. 
pearance of the latter would seem also to have 
vanished much of the briskness, the curtness, and 
hot-headed impetuosity of earlier avowals—at least, 
if the old blood still ran warm in the veins, it was, 
on principle apparently, permitted to cool before 
it was allowed to reach the tongue or the pen. She 
is more and more the Quakeress, and less and less 
the volatile maid in her teens, from the day she 
puts on her new head-gear and says ‘‘thee”’ with. 
out once lapsing into ‘‘ you.” 


The wedding of Joseph Fry and Elizabeth Gur. 
ney took place on the rgth of August, 1800, at the 
Friends’ meeting-house at Norwich, and the bride’s 
brief description of the day is: ‘‘I awoke ina 
sort of terror at the prospect, but soon gained 
quietness and something of cheerfulness. After 
dressing we set off for meeting; I was altogether 
comfortable. The meeting was crowded. [ felt 
serious, and looking in measure to the only sure 
place for support. I felt every word, and in my 
manner of speaking expressed how I felt. Joseph 
also spoke well,’’—with a little more of the same, 
concluding with, ‘‘ The day passed off well, and I 
think I was very comfortably supported under it, 
although cold hands and a beating heart were 
often my lot.’’ 

Leaving Norwich, ‘‘ the very stones of the street 
seemed dear ’’ to her, and perchance still dearer in 
the retrospect than at the moment, as the stones of 
another city, namely, London itself, were to be 
before the eyes of the country-bred girl from morn- 
ing till night ; and she was, at any rate for some 
years, ‘‘ in city pent.’’ 

St. Mildred’s Court, whatever it be now, was in 
those days a good enough place even for a wealthy 
merchant to bring his bride to live in; and the 
Frys’ house—which has since been pulled down— 
was not only airy and commodious, but, for a 
wonder, quiet. Still it was London, and it was the 
‘* city’ part of London; and any one who knows 
what that means, will be able to fancy that there 
must now and then have been a sigh for the woody 
dales and streams at Earlham. The change from 
country to town life was not, moreover, confined 
to outward scenery. The family into which the 
young wife had been admitted were ‘plain and 
consistent Friends,’’ altogether unlike her own 
easy-going folks ; and as the Frys were, so were all 
the relations, connections, and acquaintances who 
gathered round them. Elizabeth thus found her- 
self all at once looked upon in the light of “ the 
gay, instead of the plain and scrupulous one of the 
family,”’—rather an odd sensation, doubtless; and 
we cannot help glancing to see if there are any 
traces of a little natural chagrin or pique, a little 
feeling of ‘I have had to suffer for differing from 
those nearest and dearest to me, who considered 
me over particular, and now I have again to bear 
the brunt of going against the tide because I am 
not particular enough.” But we are glad to dis 
cover that there is not a shadow of any such to be 
seen ; and the only mention made of her perceiving 
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or 
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the incongruity of the parties assembled at her house 
is, that ‘‘she feared for herself, lest in her desire 
to please all she should in any degree swerve from 
the line of conduct she believed right for herself.”’ 
No airs of superior sanctity on the one hand, no 
falling back on her own kindred for support on the 
other—nothing but a most touching timidity, the 
self-distrust of a nature truly noble. 
(To be continued.) 
From the Friend of Missions. 


FRIENDS’ HALL, BETHNAL GREEN, 
LONDON. 


The ‘‘ Friends’ Hall” in Bethnal Green is one 
of the latest developments of the Home Missionary 
spirit which has been gradually growing in con- 
nection with the Society of Friends in the great 
city of London, with its teeming population of four 
million souls. Although the Friends in London 
are not strong in numbers compared with most 
other Christian bodies, they have a good share of 
mission work upon their hands in some of the most 
crowded districts of the working population. 

That good and generous friend of the poor and 
the sinful—Peter Bedford—had but just been num. 
bered among the blessed dead when there was 
opened in January, 1865, the building in Spital- 
fields, which commemorates his labors, and hands 
his name on to succeeding generations. The 
building then seemed too large for the boys’ and 
girls’ schools, and one or two other efforts which a 
few diligent workers had been carrying on for some 
time in a dilapidated room near by. Not many 
years had passed, however, before the workers 
began to feel it was too small for their needs. And 
now when we look back over the twenty-two years 
that have well nigh passed, it seems marvellous 
how much has grown up under its roof, and how 
wonderfully God has honored the faith of those 
who, in the face of difficulties and obstacles, se- 
cured its erection. 

It is not only in the off-shoots that have grown 
from the parent stem and taken root in other lo- 
calities, but still retain their connection with the 
Bedford Institute, that the growth is observable. 
It was under its friendly roof that Annie Mac- 
pherson began her labors in London, which have 
borne fruit in planting numbers of ‘‘ city arabs,” 
or boys who might soon have become so, in good 
situationsin Canada. Here, also, one of he first of 
the Sunday morning breakfasts inaugurated by the 
honored T. B. Smithies was held. And to men- 
tion another instance; a committee met at the In- 
stitute whose object was to establish a dispensary 
for the poor, and the fruit of their labors is now 
seen in the North Eastern Hospital for Children. 


Writing as we are for The Friend of Missions, 
Home and Foreign, it is further worthy of note 
how early in the history of the London mission 
work the connection was formed with the mission- 
ary cause abroad, which has in these later years 
become so close and intimate. One young man 
who, in those early days, was led to the Saviour 


through the instrumentality of Miss Macpherson, 
is now a devoted missionary in China, in con- 
nection with the China Inland Mission. And it 
was in a room at the Bedford Institute in 1866 that 
a few Friends met for prayer and conference, and 
formed the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. 
But we must return to Harts Lane. The work 
here was started in May, 1874, by a few workers 
from the Bedford, in an old chapel then used as a 
Temperance hall, which was rented for a Sunday- 
school and Mission service, and a Mothers’ meet- 
ing. About two years later, as the work grew, the 
entire use of the hall was obtained and an old 
weaver’s house next door was also taken, thus ac- 
commodating a Band of Hope, an Infants’ Class, 
Children’s Meeting, and Women’s Bible Class, in 
addition to the other work. A few years later an 
effort was made to obtain a larger attendance of 
men by means of a ‘Fathers’ Meeting,’”’ with 
Evening Readings and Benefit Clubs, to which 
were soon added a Sunday Morning Adult School, 
and a Night School. It was with this work that 
Miss Catlin (now Mrs, Davidson) was specially 
identified, believing as she did that her access to 
the men was given her in answer to earnest prayer. 


As years went on the place became ‘‘ too strait,” 
and the old house was so unsafe that shoring up 
and frequent repairs were found needful to prevent 
accidents, and the pressing demand soon came for 
new premises After a long time a site was ob- 
tained, and plans being agreed upon, about a year 
ago the building was commenced. The long frost 
of last winter and other difficulties delayed the 
work, and it was not until autumn that the new 
rooms were ready for occupation. The first meet- 
ing held in the large hall was on the first of Sep- 
tember, to take leave of Mr. and Mrs. Davidson on 
their departure for China, where they are now en- 
tering upon their new and arduous labors. It was 
a crowded and impressive meeting, and many lin- 
gered behind at its close to bid farewell and God- 
speed to their departing friends. 

The formal opening of the new building took 
place a month later, when the old premises—hal- 
lowed notwithstanding their condition by so many 
blessed memories—were quitted, and the work re- 
commenced in good earnest in the spacious build- 
ing opposite, the erection of which had been so 
long watched by the attenders with eager anticipa- 
tion. The building reflects great credit upon the 
architect—Rutland Saunders—as well as upon the 
builders, and is by general consent acknowledged 
to be one of the best blocks of mission premises to 
be found in London. We cannot do better than 
close this notice with the following extract from 
Bible Work, the monthly magazine of the London 
Bible and Domestic Female Mission: ‘* Harts 
Lane,”’ says the writer, ‘‘as I saw it the other day, 
is bordered by two long rows of weavers’ houses, 
old and dingy now. Among these is an utterly 
worn-out Mission hall which has just been vacated, 
but which is much beloved by the many who have 
so long worked there, or who there have found sal- 
vation and peace. Poor old room! It has been 
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worn out in a good cause. Nearly opposite rises 
the new Mission House, one of the most beautiful 
and cheerful looking Mission buildings I have yet 
seen. Of fine red brick, ‘as good at the back as 
the front,’ so said the Friend who showed me the 
place, solid, handsome, and perfectly lovely in 
color and airiness, with large public hall, school 
rooms, and no less than ten fine class rooms, there 
seems to be everything one could desire in the way 
of accommodation. Best of all there are already a 
number of earnest people at work; many of whom 
themselves are dwellers in Bethnal Green.” 

There is room, nevertheless, for more willing- 
hearted workers. God grant that ‘‘ Friends’ Hall” 
may have a prosperous history to His own praise. 


oe 


HALF A MILLION NET GAIN. 


We have called attention several times to evi- 
dences of the widespread and fruitful character of 
the revival influences of the winter of 1885-’86, 
and have ventured to call the year 1886 the most 
prosperous year the Evangelical Churches have had 
in a long period. The Year Books of the denomi 
nations, now at hand, furnish material for a tabu- 
lated exhibit of results, and fully confirm our con- 
fident anticipations. The Churches have not only 


held their own—that is, supplied all losses in mem- 
bership caused by death, withdrawal, expulsion, 
&c., which in the aggregate are very large—they 
have increased their lists by fully half a million. 
Our table foots up less than half a million, but it 


only includes the leading denominations. Many 
Churches do not give annual reports of member- 
ship. The Colored Methodist Churches, for ex- 
ample, aggregating more than 800,000 members, 
are omitted, and so are the Disciples of Christ, 
with, perhaps, 600,000 members, together with 
many smaller bodies, whose statistics are not easily 
accessible. The net increase of these Churches 
would carry the aggregate far beyond the half mil- 
lion, probably to 550,000 or more. 

The ratio of the total increase to the total mem- 
bership is, dropping fractions, five percent. That 
is to say, for every twenty members there has been 
a net gain of one; or for every one hundred mem- 
bers a net gain of five. It is probably safe to say, 
taking the whole number of converts into con- 
sideration, that for every twelve or fifteen members, 
one convert was added. This is extremely encour- 
aging ; but it by no means indicates an ideal state 
of affairs in the churches. It is enough to indicate 
the growing life of the Church, the faithfulness of 
the ministry, the devotion of the membership, the 
power of the Gospel; but it is far short of what 
might be, if every memter and every minister 
sought earnestly and untiringly to gather in the 
unsaved. Every member might, if he would, bring 
at least one person every year into the Church. 
Let us glory in the actual, and press on to the ideal. 
—l/ndependent. 

GreaT and manifold have been the mercies of 
our God unto His people !— 7 homas Ellwood. 


ARE YOU CHRISTIANS? 


During the week of simultaneous missionary 
meetings this year in London, Archdeacon Farrar 
gave in Westminster Abbey another of those elo. 
quent addresses which make themselves heard far 
beyond the walls of the building in which they are 
first delivered; we regret that we have only room 
for short extracts from it. 


‘¢ The strength, the centre of the Gospel is Christ 
—not a dead Christ, but a living Christ; not a 
sectarian Christ, but a universal Christ ; not a far. 
off Christ, who, having died, has delegated His 
work to others, but Christ, a living presence, an 
abiding influence, an unerring example, an ever- 
present personality, ‘ Christ, who willeth all men 
to be saved and to come to a knowledge of the 
truth,’ and who giveth to all who seek Him, to all 
men of every color, and race, and caste, and creed, 
free, immediate, and full access to His own pres- 
ence, which is the Holy of Holies within the veil— 
access as free, as immediate, as direct, as free from 
all human interferences and interpositions as He 
did to the weeping harlot, and to the greedy pub- 
lican—Christ who, having reconciled us to God by 
His Incarnation and His Cross, is with us, and 
may be in us, in every one of us, forevermore, by 
the Spirit whom He hath given us. 


‘¢ Are you Christians? Do you believe this? If 
you believe that Christ came to brighten, for all 
mankind, the obliterated ideal of true manhood, 
and to found in this princedom of destruction the 
city of God ; if you have ever felt the inestimable 
blessedness of possessing such a Friend, or been 
inspired and dilated by such hopes as those which 
He gives, must it not seem to you shameful selfish- 
ness if, hugging our own plank of safety amid the 
surges of the fiery deluge, we care nothing for the 
perishing nations of mankind? If Christ had 
never enjoined on us at all the duty of spreading 
His kingdom, could we abstain from doing so with- 
out disgraceful remissness ?—how much more when 
He has laid upon us His last and His express com- 
mand !” 


+e 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A large attendance of Friends was an encour 
feature at the Sixth Annual Meeting at the Twelft 
Street House, on the evening of Fourth month 2oth, 
From the Report we learn that 924,031 pages of tem- 
perance literature had been distributed since the or- 
ganization of the Association, a good supply being 
on hand. Public readings and lectures have been 
given in various places by Joshua L. Baily, Caroline 
E. Talbot and others, advocating the necessity of Pro- 
hibition. 

The recently established Coffee House in West 
Philadelphia was reported as being successful in 
drawing away employés and carters from the neigh- 
boring saloons, partly by cashing tickets given them 
for work, which they were in the practice of offering 
there for liquor, Donations of temperance books, &c., 
were solicited for the Reading Room, 

A very full explanation was given of the arduous 
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labor of the deputation of ten persons, representing 
yarious religious denominations in our city, in modi- 
fying certain features in the High License Bill, and 
conferring the power granted in other counties in the 
State, to the Courts of Quarter Sessions, to issue 
licenses or to revoke them. If this end can be 
attained, much of the evil of intemperance may be 
removed and a way opened for its final suppression. 
From the frequent interviews of two earnest members 
of the deputation with the leaders of political parties 
at Harrisburg, it was evident that considerations of 
party policy swayed them more than an honest con- 
scientious desire for the common good. 

A misapprehension having arisen among advocates 
of Prohibition that their efforts to abate the glaring 
wrongs of the High License Bill, implicated them in 
the principle of license, this was fully explained in a 
satisfactory manner, proving that an attempt to miti- 
gate wrong doing in no manner involved us in aiding 
or abetting it. 

Mary S. Thomas of Baltimore being called upon 
for remarks narrated in an animated and impressive 
manner, some incidents connected with temperance 
work, Among them were the foliowing, viz.: A per- 
son when intoxicated having been drowned in the 
river Mersey, Eng., and no one appearing to recognize 
tke body, two hundred requests from different quarters 
were sent for a description of the individual, that if 
correct, it could be claimed by relatives. 

Four thousand bodies of persons dying from 
drunkenness and its consequences are exposed annu- 
ally in New York for recognition. 

An affecting story was told of a little hump-backed 
boy in that city who, daily beaten by his drunken 
mother, let down from the fifth story a chip attached 
toastring marked with the sacred name alone. A 
visitor passing by was impressed to go up, with the 
cheering word, “God sent me,” and rescued the trem- 
bling child from the cruelty of -his heartless parent. 
Our friend said that the work of the W. C. T. U. con- 
sisted of two branches, prevention and rescue. In the 
prosecution of these, with a cast-iron resolution and 
the help of our dear Lord and Master, we will assuredly 
gain the victory. 


————- ewe --—_____.. 


OUR COMING POLITICS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


There is a wonderful new spirit in the air. 
Everybody feels it, talks about it, and queries 


“Whereunto shall all this grow?” The Labor 
Question, the Temperance Question,and the Woman 
Question form the feet of the new tripod whence 
unwonted oracles are heard. All these are strictly 
humanitarian and all are ‘parts of one tremendous 
whole.” The relations of each to the others are 
80 close that the success of one sets all the others 
forward. They are but forms of Christianity ; 
Rew outgrowths of the New Testament; Gospel 
forces applied to every-day conditions. The 
wonder is not, that they have bloomed at last 
but that they staid in bud so long, rustling in the 
frosty air of conservatism upon the boughs of the 
great tree of Progress. 

Hence the three great reforms of the day, which 
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are but different aspects of the blessed Janus face 
of coming Peace, will gradually muster their forces 
into one camp and deploy them upon one battle- 
field in the party of the future. 

Some approach to this will be made in 1888. It 
will be largely realized in 1892, and consummated 
in 1896 or 1900. Much preliminary work is daily 
being done. There are interviews and counsels of 
leaders ; interchanges of correspondence and doc- 
uments ; comparison of platforms; exchange of 
messages between conventions ; and mutual visits 
of fraternal delegates. 

I have thought that articles written by leaders of 
the temperance movement, if published in the 
papers read by the rank and file of the labor 
movement, would rapidly help forward the spirit 
of fraternity and unity, and am certain that articles 
from the labor leaders should be welcomed by the 
temperance press. The former have many crude 
ideas of ‘‘ personal liberty,’’ and for one I wish to 
learn more of the wage-worker’s argument and to 
get their point of view. The dauntless toilers for 
the enfranchisement of women would be all the 
better furnished for their work by looking along 
the line of the Prohibitionists, and also that work- 
ing people and we should both be helped by a 
better knowledge of the suffrage argument. The 
watchword of the hour is not only agitate but con- 
Jer, harmonize, combine. The only noble use of 
the term ‘‘ pool” that can be made is this, and 
may reformers hear and heed it; ‘‘ Pool your 
issues.’’—Abridged from Independent. 


Evanston, Il. 


Dr. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, surgeon in the 
U. S. army, has been investigating the causes which 
are at work in carrying off the Indians of our 
country. One of the most important of these he 
finds to be consumption. From the census of 1880 
we learn, that, while the death-rate among Euro- 
peans is 17.74 per thousand, and that among Afri- 
cans 17.28, the rate among the Indians is no less 
than 23.6. ! diarrhoeal diseases the Indian death- 
rate is not greatly in excess of that of the other 
classes. Measles gives a mortality of 61.78 per 
thousand. _But it is under the head of consump- 
tion that the difference between the Indians and 
the blacks is most conspicuous; the rate among 
the former being 286 as compared with 186 among 
the latter, while among the whites it is but 166 in 
the thousand. Dr. Matthews finds that where the 
Indians have been longest under civilizing influen- 
ces the consumption-rate is the highest; meaning 
by the term ‘‘consumption-rate’’ the number of 
deaths from consumption in a thousand deaths from 
all known causes. Thus the rate among reserva- 
tion Indians in Nevadais 45 ; in Dakota, 200; in 
Michigan, 333 ; and in New York, 625. The evi- 
dence appears to show that consumption increases 
among Indians under the influence of civilization, 
—t. ¢., under a compulsory endeavor to accustom 
themselves to the food and the habits of an alien 
and more advanced race,—and that climate is no 
calculable factor of this increase. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 5, 1887. 


A Winp oF DoctrinE.—It has appeared needful 
often to assert on these pages, that there is neither 
in Scripture nor in the general experience of Chris- 
tians, any valid ground of support for a teaching 
which is now current with a certain number of 
ministers in membership with Friends, on instan- 
taneous perfect sanctification, subsequent to justifi- 
cation, by one baptism with the Holy Ghost. It may 
interest some readers to consider a part of the evi- 
pence that, in the narrow form in which it has 
been introduced within twenty years among Friends, 
this doctrine was not held by the founder of Method- 
ism. The extract which follows was clipped by us 
from the ‘* Gospel Expositor,’’ edited some time 
since by Dr. Dougan Clark : 

WESLEY ON GROWTH IN GRACE. 

‘* Wesley, in his plain account of Christian per- 
fection, page 37, says in reply to the question: 
‘ Do they not gradually die to sin and grow in grace 
till at, or, perhaps, a little before death God per- 
fects them in love?’ Answer. God usually gives a 
considerable time for men to receive light, to grow 
in grace, to do and suffer His will, before they are 
either justified or sanctified. But He does not in- 
variably adhere to this. Sometimes He cuts short 
His work. He does a work of many years in a few 
weeks ; perhaps in a week, a day, an hour. He 
justifies or sanctifies both those who have done or 
suffered nothing and who have not had time for a 
gradual growth either in light or grace! God may 
cut short His work, yet there is a gradual work 
both before and after that moment. So that one 
may affirm the work is gradual; another, it is in- 
stantaneous; without any manner of contradic- 
tion.”” In explanation of this, on page 22 of the 
same tract, he says, ‘* A man may be dying for 
some time, yet he does not, properly speaking, die 
till the instant the soul is separated from the body. 
In like manner he may be dying to sin for some 
time, yet he is not dead to sin until sin is separated 
from his soul.” 

Our purpose is not specially to endorse these 
expressions as in all respects the most desirable, 
but to show that Wesley did not commit the error 
of dogmatizing on the idea of instantaneousness. 
This is practically a recent invention of two or 
three persons within our own membership. So 
also, in a more conspicuous manner, is that of the 
one baptism with the Holy Ghost, as the occasion 
of the conferring of perfect sanctification. Search 
through three large volumes of the Life of John 
Wesley has given the conviction, that he never said 
one word pointing towards such a doctrine. We 
admire the candor which allowed the Editor of the 
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‘Gospel Expositor,” before mentioned, to cite 


the following passages; whose author, Henry 
Belden, was, we believe, a Methodist : 


‘¢ Baptisms of the Spirit are refreshing, quicken. 
ing, spiritual impulses, given at any stage of the 
Christian life. These baptisms are, and from the 
nature of the case, must be, occasional. I have 
been blessed with many baptisms of the Spirit. In 
all cases, after a time, longer or shorter, the im. 
pulse of these baptisms was gone. Then, after a 
season of quiet, I could feel a conscious need of 
another quickening. I would seek for it and obtain 
it whenever I sought for it perseveringly. 

‘Let me now add, that [ found by long con. 
tinued observations, that the experience of many 
other esteemed Christians was similar to mine. It 
is of some importance to add, that in some cases 
the answer to my prayer has been given gradually, 
and I have realized that the blessed Holy Spirit was 
coming upon me more and more, by degrees, for 
several days. Iam glad to say these things for the 
benefit of any who may feel their need of the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. 

‘*Let me say a word about two mistakes which 
are made in reference to this matter. The first is, 
the idea which seems to have settled down upon 
the minds of some who have been led into an ex. 
perience of purity: that after such an experience 
they may steadily abide there, without any further 
baptisms of the Spirit. It almost inevitably brings 
them into a state of deadness and formality. While 
in this world we must have repeated quickenings of 
the Spirit, for our spiritual life and for fruit-bear- 
ing. The other error is one of distrust or anxiety, 
and often an undue desire for self-gratification. 
The baptisms of the Spirit are not given for that 
purpose. When we seek for the Spirit it should be 
for God's glory, and for fruit - bearing.” 


— ome 


‘‘OpposERS OF HO.iness.’’—Very unjustly, the 
charge of being such has been brought by the ad- 
vocates of the special doctrine of ‘‘ instantaneous 
perfection ’’ against those who, with Fox, Pena, 
Penington and Barclay, prefer the teaching of the 
Scriptures to that of a few in our own day. Over 
and over again it has been set forth by some of 
these, that, far from being against holiness, it is in 
the interest of its real prevalence, and against the 
lowering of its standard, that they urge their ob- 
jection to an expectation which in many instances 
leads only to a false rest, with danger of terrible 
Gisappointment, if not despair. We are con- 
vinced of the reason there is for dreading a de- 
pendence upon anything once and forever done i 
the work of our salvation, so that we need no 
more to strive ‘‘ unto blood, resisting against 
sin,’ ‘‘with fear and trembling ;’’ as can only 
be done by those who, with watching unto prayer, 
abide in Christ. 
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Would that this might be fully understood : that 
sincere opposition to the special doctrine above 
named is zof, in any degree or manner, opposition 
to holiness. We believe, first, that holiness is re- 
quired, commanded, and by Divine grace, made 
possible, for every Christian. Each soul that is born 
again, born of the Spirit, may, by constantly abid- 
ing in Christ, resist all temptations, and avoid sin. 
“ Whosoever abideth in Him sinneth not.” 1 John, 
iii. 6. 

Secondly, we believe that it is one thing to be 
brought, by conviction, to Christ, and another 
thing to be in Christ; still another, to be estab. 
lished in Him, so as ‘* to go no more out.” TZhis 
is wrought, under faithfulness, by discipline, and 
mostly is the work of time. Such a state, only, is 
Christian perfection: a uniop with Christ so com- 
plete, that one can say with Paul, ‘* The life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 
Gal. ii. 20. 


Thirdly, we believe (as already implied) that 
true Christian perfection is attainable in this life; 
all may, if they will, ‘‘so run, that they may 
obtain.” Yet there is a fascination about the 
promise of instantaneous perfection, which natu- 
rally captivates those who feel the burden of their 
sins, and, under conviction, long for deliverance. 
This accounts for the (sometimes, alas, but tem 
porary) effectiveness of such preaching in revivals. 
It is not very remotely analogous to the promise 
made by Mohammed to all who died in battle for 
the crescent: that they should immediately go to 
Paradise. Human nature craves certainty; but it 
especially delights in realization af once. Never is 
it easy for patience to be allowed to have its per- 
fect work. 

Would we, then, ‘‘ cut the nerve’ of revival 
effectiveness, by doing violence to the glorious 
hope of perfect and immediate deliverance? No, 
indeed. Only, let that hope be placed where it 
belongs. It és certain; but it belongs with con- 
tinuous discipleship of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” It 
was the same lips from which came also the blessed 
words, «‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘* Ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.’ Rest, though in the 
midst of toil, or even in a great fight of afflictions: 
¢ven in this world ‘* there remaineth a rest ’’ to the 


People of God ; and ‘‘in the world to come, ever- 
lasting life.” 


DIED. 


WOOD.—On First mo. 24th, 1887, in the 46th year 
of her age, Sarah Wood, widow of the late Duncan 
Wood, an esteemed Elder of Cole Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, 

Her declining health failed more rapidly after the 
death of her beloved husband, whose removal left her 
with nine fatherless children, all still under the parental 
roof. In early life she gave her heart to the Lord, 
and like the mothers of old, brought her little children 
to the Saviour that He might lay His hands on them 
and blessthem. As her eafthly house was being dis- 
solved she would say, ‘‘ The will of the Lord be doné,” 
and earnestly besought her children to put their trust 
in Him and love each other- 

ELLIS.—Second month 13th, 1887, at Rheatown, 
Tennessee, Dr. Wm. Ellis, aged nearly 64 years; a life- 
long member of New Hope Monthly Meeting. Although 
reluctant to leave his wife and daugh ters, who survive 
him, he expressed himself as ready to depart in peace. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 

Lgsson vit. Fifth month rsth, 1887, 

THE CALL OF MOSES, 


Gotpen Text.—I will be thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt 
say. Ex. iv. 12. 


At the age of forty Moses had decided to cast in 
his lot with the people of God. The renunciation 
of his brilliant prospects at court which this in- 
volved (Acts vii. 22) doubtless cost him much, and 
he naturally thought that his brethren would ap- 
preciate the sacrifice he was making for them, and 
would gladly receive him as their deliverer. The 
way in which they treated him after the slaying of 
the Egyptian—an unpremeditated and premature 
act into which he was hurried by his excitement at 
seeing with his own eyes the wrongs of those with 
whom he had just decided to identify himself — 
forced him publicly to declare himself one way or 
the other sooner probably than he had intended. 
Either he must submit to Pharaoh, apologize for 
his offense, and return to his allegiance, or, since 
his brethren would have none of him, he must seek 
safety by flight and exile, thus making the breach 
between himself and the king still greater. He de- 
cided on the latter course, and the writer to the 
Hebrews rightly treats his flight as a bold action, 
showing as much faith as the earlier mental decision 
which may have been made in the solitude of his 
own chamber. (Heb. xi. 24—26 and 27.) He 
fled across the wilderness of Sinai and found a 
refuge with the Midianite descendants of Abra- 
ham (see Gen. xxv. 1, 2) in the southeastern corner 
of the peninsula of Sinai. Here for forty years he 
waited, determined apparently not to make another 
attempt unless by direct command of God. He 
married Zipporah, one of the seven daughters of 
Jethro, the prince of Midian, and had two sons, 
whose nemes, Gershom, a stranger here, and 
Eleazar, God is my help, give us a clue to his 
thoughts during this time. 

1. Mow Moses kept the flock—the expression 
indicates that this was his customary employment— 
of Jethro his father-in law. Called also Reuel 


Ex iii, r—12, 
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(Ex. 18) and Raguel (Num. x. 29.) He was the 
prince or sheik of Midian, and priest as well. 
Jethro means fre-eminence (Alford) and was proba- 
bly his official title, and Reuel his personal name. 
And he led the flock to the back side of the desert. 
The other side of the desert from Jethro’s home, 
toward the mountains of Horeb, the range of which 
Sinai was one of the principal peaks. And came to 
the mountain of God. Sinai itself is thus desig- 
nated (Ex. xviii. 5) probably because here God 
afterwards gave the law to the people. The 
‘* desert” of this verse is better translated ‘é wil- 
derness.” R. V., é. ¢., a tract of uninhabited, but 
not darren country. ‘‘ The mountains of Sinai, 
which fill up the lower end of the peninsula, are 
vast masses of primitive rock, rising in their highest 
summit 9,000 feet above the sea.”"—Geihkie. ‘As 
a whole the Sinai mountains rank among the wildest 
regions. From a distance they rise, red and gray, 
in huge masses and peaks of porphyry and granite. 
On all sides lie heaps of dark ashes of burnt out vol- 
canic fires, or of fragments of porphyry, red as wax. 
Walls of rock with a green shimmer rise naked and 
threatening ; uncouth, wild crags tower steeply above 
mounds of black and brown stones, which look as 
if they had been broken by the hammers of giants.’? 
—Getkie. But the valleys and mountain gorges 
are clad, especially in the spring-time of the year, 
with rich vegetation, and at the present day “the 
Bedouins still drive their flocks thither from the 
lowlands at the approach of summer.”’ It was two 
or three days’ journey from Jethro’s home. Moses’ 
wanderings with his sheep amongst the mountains 
that were to be so largely the scene of the journey- 
ings of the chosen people, were a wonderful prepa- 
ration for his great work. He must have become 
familiar with the resources of every mountain well 
and pasturage, have followed the windings of every 
lonely gorge, and made acquaintance with many of 
the scattered inhabitants as well. The long waiting 
time of forty years (Acts vii. 30), forty of the best 
years of his life from a human standpoint, spent in 
doing nothing, was fruitful in more important les- 
sons to Moses. Here, in the loneliness of the 
desert, face to face with nature, he realized the 
weakness of human strength, and the mighty power of 
God. See Ps. xc. 2, 3, 5, 6, &c. Here he learned 
God's great patience and the folly of human haste 
(cf. Ps. xc. 10, his own age, perhaps, when he 
wrote it), and meditating on the secrets of nature, 
his mind became stored with those great thoughts 
concerning the creation which were afterwards to 
be written down in our present book of Genesis. 

2. And the angel of the Lord. Cf. Deut. xxxiii. 
16; Isa. lxiii. 9 ; Acts vii. 30. In the later verses, 
4, 6, &c., God speaks in His own person. Hence 
we conclude that the Ange/ here spoken of was the 
eternal Word of God, John i. 1—3, é. ¢., Christ. 
In a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. The 
bush called in Hebrew the seneh or thorn bush is a 
kind of acacia common in the Sinai peninsula, 
rising in the tangled thickets, and having long, 
stout, and sharp thorns. ‘Sinai was probably 


named from this seach shrub.”.—F. H. Newhall. | of Heth, the second son of Canaan. 
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Behold the bush burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. ‘This supernatural appearance was 
designed to attract Moses’ attention. The burning 
bush is an emblem of God’s presence with His 
people, not destroying, but illuminating, protect. 
ing, purifying. ‘‘ Fire is the best symbol of God, 
It is immaterial, it is ineffably glorious and inap. 
proachable. It is undefiled and undefilable, abso. 
lutely pure. It is terrible as a destructive power 
against evil.” 

4. And when the Lord saw. The word translated 
Lord in small capitals in our Bible is always “Je. 
hovah.” ‘‘ The ever living One.”’ God called unto 
him. The word here is Elohim, ‘‘ the Almighty.”’ 
This name describes God in His aspect of Creator 
and Preserver, while Jehovah designates His nature 
as He is revealed in relation to man. The personal, 
ever living God. 

5. Draw not nigh hither. Moses had approached 
to investigate the strange natural phenomenon, 
We are to approach God, but not to search into His 
counsels. Put off thy shoes from thy feet. To 
take off the shoes or sandals in token of reverence 
is the constant practice in the East to this day. 
With them it is a confession of personal defilement 
and unworthiness to stand in the presence of un- 
spotted holiness. Cf. Ex. xix. 12; Heb. xii. 18, 
20, 21 and 22—24; also Josh. v. 15. 

6. Zhe God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, &. 
He thus reminds Moses of the covenants made 
with his ancestors, and of the promises. See Gen. 
XV. I—21}3 Xxvi. 2—5 ; xxxv. 1—12. And Moses 
hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God. 
I Ki. xix. 13; Isa. vi. r—5. 

7. 1 have surely seen the affliction of my people 
which are in Egypt. How often during those forty 
years must the temptation to doubt God’s love and 
care have assailed Moses. Now God Himself an- 
swers it, ‘‘ I have surely seen.” Gen. xvi. 13; Ex. 
ii. 23, 24, 25, &c. And have heard their cry y 
reason of their taskmasters. The oppresssion had 
lasted more than 8o years, yet only now were the 
necessary fruits brought forth. The oppressed 
people, welded into a nation by common suffer. 
ings, were at length weaned from Egypt and ready 
to look to God alone for deliverance. See Ps. cvil. 
g—13, &e. 

8. And 1 am come down to deliver them out of th 
hand of the Egyptians. ‘Such language is an ac- 
commodation to human habits of thought. The 
coming of God to a place is really only the begin- 
ning of a new manifestation of His presence 
power there.”"— Zodd. Unto agood land and alarg. 
The limits of Canaan as designed for their occupa: 
tion were much larger than the part of the 
actually conquered by them—large indeed com- 
pared with the land of Goshen. Flowing with milk 
and honey. This necessarily involves rich pasturage 
and luxuriant Howers. Zhe place of the Canaanilts 
and the Hittites, &c. See Gen. xv. 18—21. 1 
Canaanites were the most influential and gave their. 
name to the land. They were descendants of Ca 
naan, the fourth son of Ham. Hittites, descendants 
The remains 
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of agreat empire of Hittites have been lately dis- 
covered. ‘* The Amorites were chiefly mountain- 
eers, but gave their name to the whole country in 
Egyptian inscriptions. The Perizzites probably are 
the dwellers in villages, or lowlanders. The Hi- 
yites were an unwarlike, but influential people 
chiefly resident in the northern districts. The 
Jebusites at that time occupied Jerusalem and the 
adjoining districts.” 

10. Come now therefore and I will send thee unto 
Pharaoh. Moses had had the general call forty 
years before in Egypt (Acts vii. 25), and had ac- 
cepted it and gone forth to it, but in his own 
strength and way, and now for forty years he had 
been learning that they who work for God must 
wait for God’s time and for God's way. Now at 
length the call came again. 

11. Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh ? 
In God’s training school he had learned to know 
himself and his weakness. Perhaps he had been 
feeling (Ps. xc. 10) as if his life was almost ended 
and now to go forth and take up again those aims 
which he had so painfully relinquished, to go from 
guarding sheep back to the glare and bustle of 
Pharaoh’s court seemed at first impossible. 

12. Certainly I will be with thee. He had learnt 
his own weakness, he is now to learn God’s strength. 
God Himself is the answer to all our difficulties. 
Salvation is no abstract theory, it is the power of an 
Almighty Saviour exerted on our behalf. And this 
shall be a token to thee. God demanded absolute 
faith—the token he gave was afuture one. Moses 
would recognize it when it was fulfilled. When he 
had brought the people out they should worship God 
in that very mountain. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Moses had forty years, including the years of 
childhood, of human teaching, he needed forty 
years of divine teaching also to fit him for his 
great mission. Thus God will grudge no pains in 
the training of His children. 

2. Moses did not cease to be a great man when 
he ceased to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter and became a shepherd. It is not occupation, 
but character that makes a great man. 

3. Though Israel seemed forsaken, God was 
tally watching them—so soon as oppression had 
wrought its appointed work, he interfered for their 
deliverance. 

4. During all the eighty years of the oppression 


God was preparing Moses the instrument of their 
deliverance. 


THERE ever was, and is, a most sweet concord 
and harmony between the teachings of the Spirit 
and the testimony of the Holy Scriptures; and 
there is no inconsistency or contradiction between 
them. Richard Claridge. 


——- ome -— 


THosE who seek wisdom, so as to be made wise 
unto salvation, may find in themselves the flowings 
of that river which makes glad the whole City of 

—Samuel Fothergill. 


The Beginning of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


The following statement is taken from one of our 
daily papers. If any one of our friends knows of 
its not being correct, we will be obliged for in- 
formation to that effect : 

‘‘In America, yearly and half-yearly meetings 
were early established, and that of which the body 
lately in session is the lineal descendant, was first 
held at the house of Thomas Gardiner, in Burling- 
ton, N. J., Sixth month 28th, 1681. 

‘Until the year 1752 Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing was held in the Seventh month (July). At this 
time the change of style made the civil year begin 
two months earlier, and the minutes are subse- 
quently dated on the Ninth month (September). 
In 1798 the meeting was very small, in consequence 
of the prevalence of the yellow fever here. A 
minute made at that time reads: ‘Six of those who 
came in the Ninth month, when in the counsel of 
the Lord’s holy will a mortal disease was suffered 
generally to prevail in this city, these dear Friends, 
soon after leaving to avoid it, were taken ill, and 
in a little space of time passed away from this 
mutable state.’ It was then decided to hold the 
Yearly Meeting in the Fourth month (April), which 
was accordingly done for the first time A. D. 1799.” 


M. A. MarriaGE ALLEN on the 21st of Third 
mo. attended Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, stayed 
a few days at Philadelphia at the house of Thomas 
Scattergood and wife, who kindly invited a number 
of friends interested in the anti slavery cause to 
meet her and hear of the progress of the colored 
people in the South. First-day, 27th of Third mo., 
she visited the Joseph Sturge colored school, prin- 
cipally taught by Friends, and attended the Twelfth 
Street meeting. At New York met the Yearly 
Meeting’s Mission Committee, and sailed from there 
the 30th of Third mo. After a very calm voyage, 
landed at Queenstown the 7th of Fourth month, 
having been away nearly six months. 

From The Christian Worker. 
JOHN BRIGHT UNIVERSITY. 


Ricumonp, Inp., Third mo, 28, 1885. 

C. W. Pritchard—Dear Friend :—I spent near 
a week at Wichita, Kansas, recently, and found it 
a place of great interest, as a city of wonderfully 
rapid growth and enterprise. Just at that time our 
Friends felt that there was a great responsibility 
resting on them in the acceptance of large dona- 
tions of money and of lands adjoining the city for 
the establishment of the John Bright University. 
They urgently pressed me into their frequent con- 
ferences, preparatory to their acceptance from the 
city of this important trust. I very heartily entered 
into the particulars of the case, and also, to the 
best of my ability, assisted them in judging as to 
the permanence and prospects of this wonderful 
city, Wichita. After the most deliberate and prayer- 
ful consideration of the subject, I could do no 
other than urge them to accept the trust and press 
on to an early completion of the institution. 
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The people there have a high appreciation of our 
Friend John Bright, and seemed to delight in the 
adoption of his name for that institution. I wish 
to ask the hearty sympathy and co-operation of all 
Friends both in America, England and Ireland to 
the successful completion of this grand enterprise. 

Wichita is situated on a beautiful, gently rolling 
plain or prairie, about 230 miles southwest of Kan- 
sas City, and about 300 milessoutheast of Denver, 
Colorado, in the midst of a very fertile prairie 
country, with the Indian Territory, a rich country, 
about fifty miles south, which will, no doubt, 
within a few years be open for settlement, and is at 
the present time occupied considerably with an in- 
creasing floating population. The railroad com- 
panies look upon this city as the future centre of a 
large extent of country, and it is fast becoming a 
very important railroad centre. Friends are be- 
coming numerous in Western Kansas, and they, 
with the general population of that country, are 
remarkable for intelligence and untiring energy. 
Although I have traveled extensively in America and 
some in England, I have nowhere seen their equal 
in this respect. There is a fair probability that 
Wichita will be heard of frequently in the near 
future. Thy friend, JosEPH DICKINSON. 


o 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association on the 18th 


ult. was small in numbers, but those present appeared 


interested. It is to be regretted that the interest of 
Friends generally in this work has apparently de- 
clined. Many of the original members of the Asso- 
ciation have passed away, others are unable to attend 
the meetings, and the younger generation find other 
claims, perhaps, more pressing in their view. The As- 
sociation still sees a need for aid in the education of 
the Freedmen, and perseveres in its work. 

Dr. James E, Rhoads presided. Wm. H. Haines, 
Secretary, read a statement of the operations of the 
Executive Committee during the past year. Their 
principal work has been assisting the schools at Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., Salem, Goldsboro’ and Rutherfordton, 
N. C. At Christiansburg they provide most of the 
funds for carrying on the school, the County and State 
paying about one-fourth. The school has had an en- 
rollment of 169 and an average attendance of 135; 
taught by three white female teachers from the North, 
with some assistance from the wife of Chas, S, Schaef- 
fer in the primary and kitchen garden. 

At Salem, the enrollment was 132, average attend. 
ance, 100. This school, in a Moravian neighborhood, 
is favored with more of the moral support of the white 
population than the others, Two female teachers from 
the North have had charge. The public funds paid about 
two-thirds of theexpenses, The Association gave $100 
last year toward enlarging the school-house, a needed 
and much appreciated improvement. The winter has 
been long and hard. The people in such seasons leave 
school early to goto work, consequently all the schools 
will close with this month. At Rutherfordton a small 
appropriation enabled the school to be held six months, 
instead of two, which would have been its duration 
without this aid ; attendance about 35, teacher a colored 
man of that place. At Goldsboro’, where they have 
nearly 500 enrolled, the Association has assisted only 
by giving the services of Louise S, Dorr, an earnest 


teacher who has been among the Freedmen aboy, 
twenty years, The Principal of the school, a zealoys 
colored man, earnestly asks for aid in building jt y 

but the condition of the work has not permitted further 
help. In most of the Southern States, the public ap. 
propriations for colored schools are sufficient only for 
from two to four months ; and the committee has useq 
its means in piecing out these appropriations to make 
longer terms, at the same time seeing that suitable 
teachers are engaged. Much more might be done jn 
this way to advantage if the money were furnished, 

At Christiansburg, Salem and Goldsboro’, sewin 
has been taught, the materials furnished by the Board, 
coming mainly from interested friends outside of their 
number, Louise S. Dorr writes from Goldsboro’: « We 
have organized our school into a Temperance School 
or Loyal Legion, using the catechism prepared by the 
W. C. T. U." 

The Board appeals earnestly to Friends for larger 
contributions. The old subscribers pass away year by 
year, and few new ones appear. They say, “ It seems 
to many of us that there ought to be felt an individual 
responsibility by every one to do something for this 
down-trodden race, who have endured so much at the 
hands of the American people in past generations,” 
To make their work most useful, they should be able 
to employ a competent Superintendent, who would 
spend his time in the South, selecting points where aid 
would do the most good, and investigating applica. 
tions for ‘aid, and superintending the schools. It is 
cheaper for us and better for the scholars who wish to 
be educated for teachers, that we pay their expenses 
at Hampton, than that we should endeavor to cary 
on Normal Schools, the staff of teachers and the 
training there being better than we could hope to fur 
nish, But the need of good primary and secondary 
schools is very great and is not half supplied. One of 
the changing phases of the work is the increasing dif 
ficulty of getting good Northern teachers for colored 
schools A correspondence has been opened with 
S, C. Armstrong at Hampton, and C., S, Schaeffer, as 
to the advisability of replacing the white teachers at 
Christiansburg by graduates of Hampton. 

The Treasurer reported receipts $2,276.13, pay- 
ments $1,877.31, and that at least $300 more will be 
needed to pay balance of expenses for the closing 
school year. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
are: President, James E. Rhoads; Secretary, Wm. Hy 
Haines; Treasurer, Edward M. Wistar; Executive 
Committee, M. C. Cope, Francis R. Cope, Elliston P, 
Morris, Richard Wood, John B. Wood, David J. 
Brown, Marriott C. Morris, Richard Cadbury, Thomas 
P. Cope, Jr., Henry Hartshorne, John M. Whitall, 
John Dalziel, Francis C, Haines, ; 

Charles Rhoads gave an interesting account of his 
observations on a visit last autumn to the district 
covered by the operations of the Association. The 
improvement evident in the condition and character 
of the treedmen in some places was encouraging. In 
recent elections on the question of local license, the 
colored vote, in some instances, was largely against 
license, and turned the scale. 

Several other Friends spoke, encouraging the con 
tinuance of the work, and urging more liberal contr 
butions to aid it. Fanny Jackson Coppin, Principal 
the Institute tor Colored Youth in this city, being ask 
to make some remarks, gave some account of the 
steps which have been taken to introduce industri 
teaching in that school. Two hundred dollars wet 
raised by the colored people, and the girls are now 
taught cooking, sewing, &c. It is hoped soon to have 
something for the boys to do also, 
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INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A comparatively small number of persons attended 
be Annual Meeting on the evening of the 21st inst. 

Richard Cadbury read the annual report. It was 
gated therein, that White's Institute, Indiana, has 
jad an average of 28 boys and 37 girls, belong- 
ing to ten different tribes. Fourteen of them had 
heen returned to their homes and had been in de- 
mand there on account of their ability to work. The 
boys had acquired much experience and skill on the 
lage stock farm. 

At White’s Institute, lowa, there had been an aver- 
age of 60 students during the year, In both of the 
above, the pupils spend half the day in school and 
work the other half. The Modoc school, though 
small, is well managed by its efficient teacher. 

About 250 Indians are now members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, and are scattered over a 
wide extent of country. The Mexican Kickapoos 
gem to have resisted hitherto any attempts to improve 
their condition, alleging as an excuse, that “ the 
Great Spirit made one path forthe Indian and an- 
oher for the white man.” We believe that a way 
will yet open for access to them. 

The Germantown branch continues its interest in 
the work, Last fall it sent out two boxes of gifts for 
the children of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe tribes, 
vhowere delighted with them. Among other dona- 
tions in various quarters, were illustrated papers and 
tracts, many copies of the “Story of the Bible,” by 
Robert Raikes, large mounted texts, pictures, and a 
fne magic lantern with views, etc. 

Meetings for worship are regularly held in some 
locations and one native has appeared in the ministry. 
An address was made by Dr. James E Rhoads, who 
sated that the object was, if possible, to get the en- 
tire fifty thousand Indian children in school and train 
them in civilization and religious principles. Itis a 
great work, commending itself to Friends in an 
especial manner, Two legacies amounting to $12,000 
had been left to the Association, but there is an im- 
perative demand for money to supplement the meager 
appropriations by the United States Government. 


RURAL. 


Mitch Cows.—Joseph C. Hollinshead, County 
Clerk of Camden county, and an experienced dairy- 
man and farmer, has favored a Ledger reporter with 
tis knowledge, views and experience of the dairy 
business, the substance of which follows. In refer- 
tnce to the breed of cows most profitable to a 
hiryman, Mr. Hollinshead favors the common 
grade cow. They are generally more hardy, give 
much milk, last longer, cost less, and make 
better beef than any other breed. 

Of the Alderney cow, which is attracting con- 
siderable attention in this section, he says they cost 
wore, are inferior in size, of a more delicate con- 
fitution, give less milk, wear out sooner, are more 
‘pensive to keep, and are not suitable for beef, 
their carcases generally going to the bologna sausage 
‘clory. Their milk, it is true, he continues, is 
ther and better for butter making purposes, but 
lieycan never be made a profitable dairy cow. 

itlemen farmers are the chief patrons of this 
bed. The Holstein cow, Mr. Hollinshead con- 
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siders preferable to the Alderney, for, while their 
milk is not so rich, they are hardier and make 
better beef. Alderney crossed with a common 
grade makes an excellent milch cow. 


Forest CULTURE.—It may be that a race of men 
who can look on the destruction of the BARTRAM 
GaRDEN without a sense of personal bereavement 
will never become a race of tree-planters. On the 
other hand it is more probable that the affection 
will follow the planting and care, and we may hope 
for the time when trees on American estates will 
be cherished with an attachment as strong as that 
felt for the oaks and beeches in the parks and forests 
of England. 


WHILE we have a greater variety of timber trees 
than Europe can produce, it should not be for- 
gotten that our most useful coniferous tree is the 
white pine, and this will generally thrive under 
conditions where the larch will grow. If the ex- 
periment now in progress prove that the larch 
grown here is of as good quality as the foreign 
wood, it will be some time before its virtues are 
understoo anda market created. The. pine we 
know, and we know that every stick of it from six 
inches in diameter upward isin demand. We know, 
too, that a white pine famine is threatened. No 
prudent planter, therefore, will altogether neglect 
this tree for any foreign introduction, however 
promising. 

FoREST CULTURE on paper is aseductive industry 
and always shows an attractive balance sheet. For- 
tunately we are not altogether without actual ex- 
amples which corroborate the paper estimates. 
Perhaps the most valuable experiment in sylvi-cul- 
ture on record in this country was that conducted 
for sixty years near Providence, R. I., by the late 
Zachariah Allen. It was not an experiment on a 
large scale, but it was specially important because 
carefully conducted through a long period, with 
every item of charges and receipts minutely re- 
corded. In the year 1820 Mr. Allen came into 
possession of forty acres of worn-out pasture land 
lying on a bleak hill. Some scant herbage grew in 
the soil which lay between projecting ledges of 
granite rock, and a .few white birches kept up a 
struggle with the vines, but the land was practi- 
cally worthless for pasture or tillage. Wherever 
the soil could be scarified between the rocks it was 
broken up and seeds of locust, chestnut and varie- 
ties of oak and hickory were sown in shallow fur- 
rows, or dropped and covered by hand where a 
plow could not run among the rocks. The entire 
cost of planting was only $45, but Mr. Allen lived 
to see his forest furnish the Navy with locust timber 
during the war, and his ledger after fifty seven 
years of careful entries, with interest computed on 
every outlay, showed a profit of more than $2500, 
amounting to nearly 7 per cent. per annum upon 
his original investment for the whole period—and 
that, too, after estimating his land above its actual 
value. Besides the value received in money from 
the sale of cordwood, fence posts, hoop poles, and 
small wood, the soil had been enriched by the de- 
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caying leaves of sixty autumns, and the land was 
left in condition to sustain a forest growth indefini- 
tely without further expense.—V. Y. Tribune. 


THE RavaGEs OF THE CuT Worm —The des- 
truction by cut-worms every season is very large, 
in some fields the young tomatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and corn being cut down as fast as they appear 
above ground. The damage would not beso great 
but for the fact that they work so late in the season 
as to sometimes render it impossible to replant in 
time to admit of the maturing of the intended crop. 

The cut worm works on cool nights, but dislikes 
extreme cold or heat. It is more destructive on old 
sod ground, or such as has not been plowed the 
previous year, than on well-cultivated fields. It is 
the larvee of various species of night-flying moths, 
and the eggs are laid on the leaves and stems of 
plants near the ground, either in spring or fall. 
After being hatched the young grub descends into 
the ground and comes to the surface to feed at 
night. When fully grown the worm is about an 
inch in length, and after eating all it desires it 
goes deeper in the ground preparatory to under- 
going a change. 

It is said that Persian insect powder, which is so 
destructive to insects, will have no effect on them, 
and the supposition that salt will prevent their 
ravages has not been borne out by experiments. 
To attempt to destroy a large field infested with 
cut-worms would call for more labor than some 
crops are worth ; and the pests must be destroyed 
before the seed goes in. To do this the land should 


be plowed late in the fall, and after frost sets in, 
which turns them up to the surface, where they 
quickly perish ; for, although the cut-worm is able 
to endure quite a low degree of temperature in the 
earth, it cannot stand exposure to the moisture, air 


and frost on the surface. If any of them escape 
they will be destroyed by plowing the land again 


A GOOD CAUSE. 


For two years a native Bible-woman, Kaula Salieby, 
living on Mt. Lebanon, Syria, has gone from house to 
house in Beit Mary and the neighboring” villages, 
reading the Bible to the people. She is not learned, 
but she has a heart consecrated to the Lord, and her 
simple words are suited to the ignorant and super- 
stitious women among whom she labors, Sometimes 
the people drive her from their doors, but very often 
she is gladly received. She is under the care of the 
Friends’ Mission on Mt. Lebanon, but has been sup- 
ported by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia, who are now desirous 
of obtaining further contributions for her support. 

All those who feel interested to aid in her work are 
invited to send contribu ‘ions to 

REBECCA N, TAYLOR, 
3304 Baring St., Phila. 


oe 


THE Spirit of God that gave forth the Scriptures, 
is the rule of life and faith unto all the saints, and 
leads not contrary, but according to the Scriptures. 

—LEdward Burrough. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Duck Ponp, Litrie Lonvon P. O., Jamarca, Feb, 21, 188, 
To a Chief Member of the Society of Friends, Phijg. 
delphia, America, 

Venerable Sir:—I am a late United Methodist mig. 
ister in distress, occasioned mainly by sickness, which 
necessitated my resignation. My present state is this— 
my advanced age is a bar to my admission into a re. 
ligious body as a minister, and I cannot obtain a light 
secular employment to suit my age and healthy 
constitution. I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
applying to some generous Christians and others for 
some aid to meet my exigencies, which are very tryi 
and painful. Hence, my appeal to your Chrishay 
sympathy and help, as well as those of your brethren, 
which, I trust, will be acceded to on Christian princi. 
ple. I do not appeal as a minister, but on the broad 
basis of o“r brotherly love and union with Christ, our 
common Saviour, 

I am well aware that beneficence is a noble char. 
acteristic of “ Friends,” theretore, I do the more repose 
in your and your brethren’s liberalityin my misfortune, 
Hence, whatever your kindness and theirs will accord 
me will be gratefully and respectfully accepted, 

The accompanying Jrivatze letter will evidence my 
state as I represent it. Please return the letter with 
your reply, &c. Trusting to hear from you as soon as 
possible. 

I am, venerable sir, yours with Christian respect, 

A. MELVIN, 
Late United Methodist Minister, &c. 

P. S.—I regret to say that I have obtained very little 
help in this island. Many of those who would aid 
me are not in a position to do so, and others are really 
covetons. Hence my application abroad, A. M, 





THE WONDERFUL BOOK. 


France has won an unenviable distinction by its 
contempt of Christianity. No doubt this is partly 
due to Romanism, which, by its own corruption, 
has caused infidelity, in a great measure, to super- 
sede it. M. Lecomte de Lisle, who was last week 
(says the Paris correspondent of Zhe Daily Tele 
graph), received into the Académie Francais, 
‘¢ professes to look upon life as a mere unwelcome 
episode that interrupts the rest from which we are 
called into being and the repose to which we shall 
return.” He ‘lauded the Pagan writers, but 
passed over with supercilious contempt all allusion 
to another era.”” M. Alexandre Dumas, who 0 
cupied the chair, ‘ pointedly filled up the gap.” 

‘In the midst of the Orphic and Vedic poems, 4 
little book—the contents of which would not take 
up as much space as a song of the Iliad or the 
Ramayana—was seen to fall from heaven. This 
little book related to men the most marvellous 
story which they had ever heard, and laid before 
them the purest, most intelligible, most consoling, 
and beneficial philosophy ever proclaimed on earth. 
Humanity suddenly felt that it had a new soul 
called forth by certain rhapsodists who had com 
from the little country of Judea, reciting and prop 
gating throughout the world their poem, whic 
they declared to be divine, with so much convictiol 
and enthusiasm that they suffered themselves to bt 
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crucified or thrown to wild animals rather than re- 
cant one word of it. The religious poems of an- 
tiquity then disappeared, if not from the memory, 
at least from the conscience of mankind, just as the 
stars, whose light is but for the night, vanish betore 
the first ray of the sun.” 

Such a testimony from the popular French 
novelist, and the applause with which it was re 
ceived, shows that atheism has not wholly taken 

ion of the literary men of France, and sug- 
gests that the Gospel, which is the power of God 
unto salvation, may be so presented as to be accept- 
able to the most highly cultivated intellect, as our 
countryman Mr. McAll and his helpers have made 
it to the common people.— Zhe Christian. 


SCHOOL. 


COLLEGES AND Success.—The truth is, that any- 
thing that can be called success, that is, anything 
more than a salary sufficient for the meagre support 
ofa family, and an obscure and somewhat preca- 
rious existence, is just as difficult of attainment for 
the boy who does not go to college as for 
the boy who does. The great bulk of men who 
engage in business on their own account, beginning 
either in a small or great way—y5 per cent. we 
believe it has been calculated by good authority— 
fail early in their career. A few of these recover, 
and finally achieve independence. But it is safe 


tosay a larger proportion of the young who try 
business than of those who try professions sink long 


before middle life into a sort of cowed content as 
the recipients of small salaries, and, far from 
aiming at fame, or honor, or fortune, are only too 
happy if their subsistence is not precarious, as well 
as modest. 

College education, considered as a preparation 
for active life, has suffered, and must always neces- 
sarily suffer, a good deal from the sort of conspicu- 
ousness which surrounds undergraduates and gradu- 
ates, and from the high expectations which the ex- 
pense and elaboration of a college course naturally 
create in the minds of parents and guardians. The 
truth we believe to be that at twenty-one the 
chances of achievement and comfort and foothold 
among successful men at thirty are as good for the 
graduate as for the boy in the store or in the ma- 
chine shop or in the counting-room. The ability, 
after saving, borrowing, or inheriting $10,000, to 
invest it in a business in which it will go on yielding 
20 or 30 per cent. for a series of years—say ten— 
in the teeth of competition, is, we believe, as rare 
as ability to succeed in any of the learned pro- 
fessions, and is as little the creation of training of 
any sort. Success in life in all the callings means 
ability to 

“Grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance.” 


No man can be either taught to do this, or be 
hindered from doing it, by teaching. In winning 
the prizes of life the ‘‘ personal equation,” as it is 
called, does nine-tenths, the education not over 
one-tenth of the work. In other words, it is easy 





to educate a man to earn a bare livelihood, but no- 
body can be educated to take a seat on the front 
bench, or be prevented from taking it by any par- 
ticular kind of education. So that we think it may 
be safely said to any youth who feels he has the 
seeds of greatness in him—that is, has the right 
kind of moral constitution—that it cannot hurt 
him to go to college, even if he means to be a ma- 
chinist or a dry goods man, while it is likely to add 
enormously to the finer pleasures of a prosperous 
career.— Zhe Nation. 


Tue Annual Report of the John F. Slater Fund 
for 1886 comes to us, printed at the Hampton 
Normal School Press. The Fund given was one 
million dollars. The trustees are ex-President 
Hayes, Chief Justice Waite, Daniel C. Gilman, 
Morris K. Jesup, John A. Stewart, Wm. E. Dodge, 
Senator Colquitt, Prof. Jas. B. Boyce, and Phillips 
Brooks. The agent is Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, 
the most active worker from the South for the edu- 
cation of the negroes. The reports are uniformly 
favorable to the progress of industrial education, 
for which this fund is employed. For the last year 
the appropriations were $30,000, of which Hamp- 
ton Institute got $2,000; Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and Spelman Female Academy, At- 
lanta, $1,800 each; Atlanta University, Claflin 
University, Orangeburg, S. C., Clarke University, 
Atlanta, and Talladega College, Ala., $1,400 each ; 
Fisk University, Nashville, $1.300; Le Moyne In- 
stitute, Memphis, $1,200; Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, Nashville, $1,100; LeLand University, New 
Orleans, Mt. Herman Female Seminary, Clinton, 
Miss., Roger Williams University, Nashville, and 
Tougaloo University, Miss., $1,000 each; and 
smaller amounts to fifteen other institutions. The 
amount appropriated for next year is $40,000.— 
Independent. 
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APRIL. 


When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
’Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 
The first flower of the plain, 


I love the season well, 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Or dark and many-folded clouds foretell 

The coming-in of storms. 


From the earth’s loosened mould 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrives ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's cold, 
The drooping tree revives, 


The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 

The forest openings. 


And when bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills. 

And wide the upland glows, 


And when the day is gone, 

In the blue lake, the sky, o’erreaching far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star, 
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Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 


Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life’s golden fruit is shed. LONGFELLOW. 
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THE UNFAILING ONE. 


He who hath led, will lead 
All through the wilderness ; 
He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless ; 
He who hath heard thy cry 
Will never close His ear ; 
He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 
Will not forget thy tear. 
He loveth always, faileth never ; 
So rest on Him to-day, forever ! 








He who hath made thee whole 
Will heal thee day by day; 

He who hath spoken to thy soul, 
Hath many things to say; 

He who hath gently taught 
Yet more will make thee know; 

He who so wondrously hath wrought, 
Yet greater things will show. 

He loveth always, faileth never ; 

So rest on Him to-day, forever ! 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
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“* THE KING’S DAUGHTER.” 





She wears no jewel upon hand or brow, 
No badge by which she may be known of men; 
But though she walk in plain attire now, 
She is a daughter of the King; and when 
Her Father calls her at his throne to wait 
She shall be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in his land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done. 
And since the King loves all his people well, 
Therefore she, too, cares for them every one, 
Thus when she stoops to lift from want and sin 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. 


She walks erect through dangers manifold 
While many sink and fail on either hand. 
She dreads not summer's heat, nor winter's cold, 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 
She need not be afraid of anything, 
Because she is a daughter ot the King. 


Even when the angel comes that men call Death 
And name with terror, it appals not her, 
She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking, “ It is the royal messenger,” 
Her heart rejoices that her Father calls 
Her back to live within the palace walls. 


For though the land she dwells in is most fair, 
Set round with streams, like picture in its frame, 
Yet often in her heart deep longings are 
For “that imperial palace whence she came.” 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because she is a daughter of the King, 


REBECCA P, UTTER. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—It has 
transpired that Gladstone, in his speech ata dinner 
given by Liberal members of Parliament, declared his 
entire disbelief in the accusations made against the 
Irish leaders, He said that immediately after the as. 
sassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish, Parnelj 
wrote him a letter with reference to that crime, The 
contents of the letter, which had obviously been writ. 
ten under great mental distress, threw considerable 
light upon the topic of the present hour, and were 
strong evidence in favor of the contention that the 
Times letter was a base and malicious forgery, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has declined to accept 
the provisional arrangement made last week by the 
mediators engaged in the task of adjusting the dispute 
between him and the dissatisfied tenants on his Lug. 
gacurean estate, William O'Brien, whose proposed 
tour to Canada to stump the country against the 
Marquis of Lansdowne was postponed, on receipt of 
the intelligence that the Luggacurean difficulty was 
about to be settled, announces that he will no longer 
delay his trip, and start at once to oppose the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s conduct towards his Irish tenantry, as 
originally arranged, 

A despatch from Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia, says: “A hurricane swept over the north. 
east coast on the 22d inst. The pearl fishing fleet, 
numbering forty boats, was destroyed, and five hun. 
dred and ity persons perished.” 


GERMANY.—Emperor William has signed the order 
for the release of Schnaebeles, The North German 
Gazette says: ‘In ordering the release of M. Schnae- 
beles, the German Government has placed a broad 
interpretation upon the matter, regarding the invita. 
tion addressed to M. Schnaebeles by the German Po- 
lice Commissary as a sort of safe conduct, although 
the arrest itself was effected independently of the in- 
vitation and without the knowledge of Commissary 
Gautsch, by two Berlin officials.” 

It is officially stated that Germany has no intention 
of proclaiming a state of siege in Alsace-Lorraine. 


ITaty.—General Saletta, the new Italian com- 
mander at Massowah, has proclaimed a state of war 
in Massowah and its dependencies. 


FRANCE.—M. Calvinhac, Radical, has been elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies from Toulouse, by a ma- 
jority of 2000 over the Conservative candidate. 


Russia.—The trial of nine men and three women, 
mostly young students, charged with complicity in the 
recent attempt to kill the Czar, commenced on the 
27th ultimo, before the Political Law Senators at St. 
Petersburg, with closed doors, 

Advices trom St. Petersburg say that after a fort- 
night's quietude the country is again in a state of un- 
easiness, Large armaments are being pushed forward 
with feverish activity. An order of the War Ministry 
points to the concentration of great masses of troops 
on the frontiers of Russia. z 

DomEsTiC.—The President, on the 28th ult., issued 
a proclamation suspending discriminating duties, ton- 
nage taxes, &c., upon vessels of the Netherlands and 
Dutch East Indies under the law authorizing him to 
make such exemptions where similar advantages have 
been offered to vessels of the United States. 

The Senate of New York on the 27th ult. passed the 
Vedder Liquor Tax bill by a vote of 18 to 13. 

The Grant relics in the National Museum, Washing- 
ton, are now being placed on public exhibition. 

A local option election was held on the 25th ult, in 
four of the five districts of Rockingham, county, Va 


| The Ashby district gave 800 prohibition majority, and 
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the Harris burgh district 244. The other two districts 
are claimed by the Prohibitionists by smaller majori- 
ties. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commissioners and their 
Secretary left Washington on the 25th ultimo for the 
South to give hearings at Atlanta, Mobile, New Or- 
leans and Louisville. 

A new vault is to be constructed in the Treasury 
building at Washington to accommodate the accumu- 
lation of standard dollars. It will have a storage ca- 
pacity of $100,000,000 of those coins. 


A telegram from Chicago reports that the Anarchist 
groups of the International Working People’s Associa- 
tion in that city have been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, 

The United States Court of Claims has decided the 
Chickasaw case, in which the Indians claim over 
$600,000 with interest, by reason of alleged improper 
disbursements of Chickasaw tunds held in trust by the 
United States. The case arises from the transfer of 
the tribe in 1837 and succeeding years from Missis- 
sippi to the Indian Territory, and involves a decision 
upon the legality under treaty stipulations of payments 
made in aid of the emigration. The Court concludes 
that the Indians should have credit on their accounts 
forthe sum of $240,168, 

The Indians near Yuma, Arizona, are suffering from 
an epidemic of measles. Up to the 16th ultimo sixty 
cases had proved fatal. 

A telegram from San Francisco says that the flour 
mills in California are largely curtailing or entirely 
ceasing operations owing to the rise in the price of 
wheat, which will not permit them to mill at a profit. 

The public debt statement issued on the 2d instant 
shows a reduction of $13,053,098. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $460,105,896. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Merling Silver * Plated Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W.cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
ASSIGNEE. 
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National Temperance Anniversary. 


The Anniversary of the National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House will be celebrated in As- 
sociation Hall, Philadelphia, Fifth day evening, Fifth 
mo, 12th. Joshua L. Baily will preside, and addresses 
will be delivered by J.C, Price, the colored orator 
from North Carolina, and Dr, Arthur T. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia. An abstract of the annual report of the 
Society will be presented by J. N. Stearns, Corres. 
ponding Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.* 


Dublin Y. M Dublin, Ind. 
27th of Fourth month, 1887. 
at London, Eng. 
18th of Fifth month, 1887. 
New York Y. M at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
27th of Fifth month, 1887, 
New England Y. M at Portland, Me, 
roth of Sixth month, 1887. 
at Pickering, Ontario, 
24th of Sixth month, 1887, 
North Carolina Y. M., at High Point, Guilford Co., N.C, 
11th of Eighth month, 1887, 
at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co.,, O, 
25th of Eighth month, 1887, 
at Oskaloosa, Ia, 
6th of Ninth month, 1887, 
at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind. 
16th of Ninth month, 1887. 
at Richmond, Ind. 
28th of Ninth month, 1887. 
at Lawrence, Douglass Co., Kan. 
7th of Tenth month, 1887, 
Baltimore Y. M at Baltimore, Md, 
11th of Eleventh month, 1887, 


A conference of Yearly Meetings at Richmond, 
Indiana, Ninth month 23d, 1887. 


Canada Y, M 


Western Y. M 
Indiana Y. M 


Kansas Y. M 


* If there are any errors in this list, the Publisher would be glad to 
receive a correction of them. 
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